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Violence Erupts 
in Chicago 
Parks 


(Chicago Defender) 
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WHAT’S BEEN DONE BY CITY, 


Monday, July 29. The Ta-Wa-Si Mothers’ Club met 
with George Otlewis, head of Chicago’s Park District 
Police, to discuss their charge of negligence by Park Dis- 
trict Police. 

When club members tried to file complaints July 21 
against a white gang which had attacked them in Calumet 
Park, they said they were told by Sergeant Eugene Shi- 
maell: 

“It would probably have been better if you had had 
your picnic at Jackson Park instead of Calumet Park.” 

Otlewis called Shimaell’s statement a “thoughtless and 
stupid thing to say” He also declared the station was defi- 
nitely wrong in not allowing the riot victims to file a com- 


plaint. 
He assured the group the matter was being investigated. 


Tuesday, July 30. Chicago city officials held a two-hour 
meeting with 35 Negro leaders and pledged a program of 
specific steps aimed at preventing new racial flare-ups. 

Mayor Richard Daley promised that the “entire resources 
of the city will be exercised to prevent such incidents in 


the future.” 


Ten Cents 


(Chicago Sun Times) 
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Loose In The Park 
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WHAT HAPPENED “1 


Sunday, July 21. A Negro mothers’ club, Ta-Wa-Si, 
sponsored a picnic in Calumet Park on Chicago’s far south 
side. It was attended by women and children and only a 
few men. 

The group was attacked by a white teen-age gang. They 
made a complaint to Park District Police, but the police 
refused to register their complaint and told them they 
should have gone to Jackson Park (at 63rd Street, in a 
heavily Negro area) in the first place. 

This was the third year the Ta-Wa-Si Club had held its 
picnic at Calumet Park. 


Sunday, July 28, 2:30 P.M. An unprovoked attack was 
made against a Negro group picnicking in Calumet Park 
by a mob of white teen-agers. Nineteen arrests were made. 

(Continued on page 3) 


POLICE OFFICIALS 


Wednesday, July 31. Chicago Boy’s Court Judge H. N. 
Eiger boosted bonds from the usual $15 to as high as $100 
for 22 of the 37 persons accused of disturbing the peace 
July 29 and 30 in the Calumet Park area. 

He also postponed hearings to September 23. The state’s 
attorney’s office asked for the delay in order to complete 
investigation on whether more serious charges of assault 
and battery or inciting a riot could be brought against the 


defendants. 


Wednesday, August 7. Two Chicago Park District Police 
were suspended following July riots at Calumet Park. 

Captain Kenneth Fossier was suspended for 30 days for 
“failure to provide sufficient personnel at Calumet Park,” 
as directed by Chief George Otlewis 

Sergeant Eugene Shimaell was suspended for five days 
for “failure to make proper entries of official business in 
the South district police records.” 

Otlewis said investigation revealed that both officers had 
been derelict in their duties and suspensions were bound 
to follow. 
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Our Readers Write: 


DETROIT DEVELOPMENTS 


COMMUNITY’s page-one 
story in the July issue was about 
the neighborhood reaction when 
a Negro woman moved into an 
“all white” area of Detroit. 

Since that time we have re- 


ceived information on a heart- 
ening development, a statement 
on racial equality in housing 
signed by representatives of the 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
faiths. 


Dear Editor: In response to your request | 
am enclosing the Tri-Faith Statement en- 
titled ‘For Fairness and Neighborliness.’’ 

The inspiration for this statement was a 
public release on February 21 of Father 
Coogan’s appeal to “the area leaders to 
show the social responsibility called for to 
oppose and rebuke such ganging up against 
decent citizens.’’ The Tri-Faith Statement 
was an outgrowth of one of two community 
meetings called by the Commission in which 
community leaders were urged to undertake 
within their organizations and in concert 
those actions which would insure that law 
and order prevailed and that the moral is- 
sues were brought squarely before the citi- 
zens of our community. 

The statement, according to the Jewish 
Community Council, has been distributed by 


For Fairness and Neighborliness.. . 


on which they live. Panic is generated and the families long estab- 
lished who want peace and quiet, proceed to look for them else- 
where. Violence does not protect a neighborhood. It ruins it. 

We earnestly urge all the adherents of religious traditions, 
members of churches and synagogues, to follow the teachings of 
their respective faiths by judging new neighbors in terms of their 
respectability, decency, and individual merit, and not on terms of 
color or creed. Our professions in the churches and synagogues on 
the Sabbath are hollow if they are not fulfilled by the way we act 
in our homes and in our neighborhoods. 


HE DENIAL of the right of home ownership to any reputable 

citizen because of race or creed represents a basic violation of 
the religious spirit as well as of fundamental democratic principle. 
When this denial is accompanied by intimidation and violence, the 
entire community bears the shame, since such unpardonable actions 
reflect upon the religious faith and democratic integrity of its citi- 
zens. Associations of house owners who were acquiescent or indif- 
ferent to such illegal and evil outbreaks, permit and encourage the 
degradation and deterioration of their neighborhood, and expose 
their children to harmful influences, which may have a lasting 
impact. 

These associations—which should include all the residents of a 
given neighborhood—may, indeed, well take an active interest in 
maintaining the home character of their district. To this end they 
can work against the multiple-family occupancy of a single house 
or apartment. It is the over-crowding for profit that blights an 
area and shortly turns it into a slum. If present municipal legisla- 
tion on this point is not sufficiently strong, or is not being enforced, 
they certainly have a right to work for rigid enforcement or better 
legislation. Without this safeguard both older residents or new- 
comers to an area are liable to exploitation by unscrupulous land- 


lords and dealers in real estate. 
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Our religions teach love and uphold the sacred rights and dig- 
nity of every individual. The love of God is not limited by color or 
station. Every decent family, exercising its God-given right to live 
in a pleasant and respectable section of the city, should have the 
blessing of all believers in a God of love and justice. 

Like every wrong deed and immoral procedure, violence visited 
on a family seeking to establish a home, invites its own penalties 
as a consequence. The very hysteria and violence which such wrong- 
doing engenders, soon brings about a flight from the neighborhood 
of the finest people, some of whom have resided in that locality for 
many years and all of whom added dignity and repute to the street 


MORE ON DETROIT 


Dear Editor: As Moderator of the Philadel- 
phia Catholic Housing Council, | wish to ad- 
vise that a police car near a place of dif- 
ficulty draws a crowd (July, 1957 COMMU- 
NTY, “Rock Through Window, Mobs Greet 
New Neighbors’’). 
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Acting on a suggestion of mine made at 
a meeting on Human Relations of the City, 
Philadelphia police removed the police car 
from an area like the one in Detroit. 

They substituted a plain clothes police- 
man not too near. 

After the mob was ordered away from 
the area, and announcements were made in 
local churches, quiet ensued. 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN W. KEOGH 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dear Editor: My wife and | are enthusiastic 
about COMMUNITY and grateful for the 
news it brings us of race relations around 
the country. 

We were particularly glad to have the 
news of the suit started by Miss Watkins 
of Detroit against the local ‘‘improvement”’ 
association. But we were rather revolted at 
the form in which it was served up. The 
headline was conflict-emphasizing and the 
general tone throughout was sensational, cli- 
maxed by the entirely unnecessary and al- 
most leering reference to the possibility that 
someone might be killed. 

At first | tried to defend the sensational 
cast of the article — COMMUNITY, | 
thought, was appealing to people who were 
just getting interested in the race problem 
and such people want to hear about con- 
troversies. 

But eventually | had to agree with my 
wife and a friend (both of whom are officers 
in the Council for Community Integration 
here). If the article, they said, was read by 
someone ‘‘on the fence’’ or somebody’s old 
aunt, the only reaction would be: ‘“We 
don’t want any of that around here’’—ergo, 
keep Negroes out. 

| believe that you should have a well de- 
veloped policy on the manner of your ap- 
peal, for the means may defeat the ends. 
Aping the tabloid press in a violence-mon- 
gering article such as this one should not, 
as | see it, be a part of your worthy pub- 
lication. 

| hope that you do not view this as mere- 
ly another burden to bear, nor that this 
criticism comes as another thorn in your 


Information on the legal side of the 
events in Detroit would have been far more 


* * 





various community groups and there has 
been considerable newspaper coverage and 
comment on this unique document. 


RICHARD V. MARKS 

Commission on Community 
Relations 

Detroit, Michigan 


Dear Editor: The Tri-Faith Statement has 
been reprinted and talked about a good deal 
here in Detroit. It was well handled by the 
Michigan Catholic and has been printed in 
full by at least a couple of parish bulletins 
in all white sections in Detroit. It has also 
been read in many Protestant and Jewish 


hurch ices. 

aera oe RICHARD PECK 
Urban League 
Detroit, Michigan 
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We earnestly urge all who are members of churches and syn- 
agogues to wield their influence on the neighborhoods and neigh- 
borhood associations in behalf of the prophetic ideals of equality 
and brotherhood. We owe it to America, the land of freedom. We 
owe it to the future in which our children will rise to manhood 
and womanhood. Let us not bequeath our children a sorry heritage 
of fear and hate instead of love of God and of our fellow men. 

We, who represent various faiths, unite our voices in this sol- 
emn plea for a community of fairness and neighborliness, uncon- 
taminated by hate or bitterness and undisrupted by violence. 

We humbly pray that God may in His grace implant love in 
our hearts and enable us to accept all of His children as our brothers. 


—REV. ROBERT F. ALLEN, 
Director of Social Action, 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Detroit 


—RT. REV. RICHARD S. EMRICH., 
Acting Chairman, 
Statements Committee, 
Detroit Council of Churches 


—RABBI MORRIS ADLER, 
Acting President, 
Jewish Community Council, 
of Metropolitan Detroit 


valuable to us, and more information and 
emphasis on same—which is really the strik- 
ing point in the article (after all, violence 
stories are commonplace)—-would have been 
most welcome. 
| myself like and desire controversy. | like 
arguments. | am not one who believes that 
this is the best of possible worlds, nor do | 
think we should be emphasizing the ‘‘posi- 
tive’ all the time, as do many of the Cath- 
olic papers such as America and Jubilee. 
| attempt to control my interest in sensa- 
tionalism, however, and try to use it to rouse 
people to a rational consideration of the 
issues. | believe that the tone of the ‘’Rock 
Through Window’ piece comes too close to 
being sensationalism as an end in itself. 
_MATHEW K. CLARKE 
Champaign, Illinois 


Dear Editor: Many thanks for your kind 

letter and for the nice article of Dick Peck. 

COMMUNITY is aiways an inspiration 
REV. JOHN COOGAN, S.J. 
Detroit, Michigan 


CONTROVERSY 
STIMULATES 


Dear Editor: | find the current discussions 
of “controlled occupancy” very stimulating. 


REV. LEO PETIT, M.S.C. 
Geneva, Illinois 


Dear Editor: The controversy in your won- 
derful magazine about housing ratios inter- 
ests me. Responsible authorities should en- 
courage a patterned neighborhood. This may 
seem forced and artificial, but it could have 
a value in eliminating mutual (?) exclusive- 
ness. 

Ultimately housing and community devel- 
opment will be sound only when various 
bonds have been established that will make 
color a useless and futile criterion in hous- 
ing or hospitality. How do solid immigrant 
groups disappear and become diluted? Na- 
tiondl parishes end when new loyalties are 
found and new mixed families bridge old 
gulfs. 

St. Paul and Minneapolis are working on 
open occupancy ordinances. Mixed neigh- 





borhoods in the North should mean the end 
of race as a broad social problem. 
God bless you and your work. 


ROBERT LIPPERT 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


CATHOLICS AND JEWS 


Dear Editor: | have a question about the 
story, ‘“CFM Group Acts on Discrimination,”’ 
reprinted from Act in the July, 1957 COM- 
MUNITY. | do not understand: why the 
group—which discovered no particular dis- 
crimination regarding Negroes, and no Ne- 
gro group in their community, but did find 
Catholic-Jewish tensions — could not have 
invited Jews to their pre-Lenten party and 
summer picnic, if they were concerned 
about doing something to alleviate the 
problem. 
+ . investigating, still unsuccessfully, 
methods to promote understanding’”’ between 
Catholic and Jews is the part of the article 
which would have been most helpful to de- 
velop, not going out of the community to 
become acquainted with Negroes, although 
this, of course, is a good thing. We often 
have a tendency to see only black and 
white where intergroup tensions are con- 
cerned. 

It is quite refreshing to get your great 
amount of news monthly. 

Best wishes to you and your work. 

MATHEW AHMANN 
Chicago, Illinois 


MARY MARTIN’S 
‘BRICKBAT’ 


Dear Editor: Mary Martin’s “‘Brickbat’’ in 
the June ‘57 issue does ‘‘have a point there’’ 
as the saying goes, in that trying to force 
people, even of the same color, race, etc., is 
not wise. Of course, she is totally wrong 
when she says, “If God had wanted them 
our equals, He would have made them 
white.’’ She forgets Christ’s teachings, and 
violates them, consciously, or otherwise. As 
we know, people of the same race, nation- 
ality, background, etc., don’t always choose 
to live too close. 


(Continued at right) 
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Violence Erupts 


(Continued from page 1) 

Again, Park District Police were re- 
ported to have handled improperly 
complaints brought by victims of the 
attack: the complaints were at first only 
jotted on slips of paper. When the vic- 
tims protested, however, the complaints 
were recorded in the official register. 


In addition to the attack on the pic- 
nickers, rioting in various forms broke 
out .elsewhere in Calumet Park and 
surrounding neighborhoods on July 28 
and succeeding days. 


Some “highlights” (or lowlights) were 
these: 


Later in the evening a mob formed 
at 107th and Indianapolis Boulevard, 
the entrance to the Indiana Turnpike, 
just east of Calumet Park. They at- 
tacked cars of Negro occupants with 
bricks and other weapons. Approxi- 
mately 40 persons, mostly Negroes, 
were sufficiently injured to require hos- 
pital treatment. 

In addition to the cars stoned in the 
outbreak, rioters set fire to an auto and 
a policeman’s motorcycle, and beat up 
a Negro policeman. This outbreak went 
on until after midnight. 


9:30 P.M. Leon Stewart, Negro ten- 
ant at Trumbull Park Homes (near Cal- 
umet Park), was attacked by a white 
gang as he was waiting for a bus. 
Tearched Scott, another Negro tenant, 
was attacked when he went to inquire 
about Stewart. 


The mob then broke into the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Griffin, Negro 
tenants in the project. (The Griffin’s ad- 
dress had been published in the neigh- 
boodhood newspaper, South Deering 
Bulletin, in connection with a racial in- 
cident in the project.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Griffin were not at 
home, but their three children were 
upstairs asleep. The home was wrecked, 
and the mob turned all the gas jets on. 
The police, when called, said that only 
one policeman had been left in the proj- 
ect as the others had been called out on 
riot duty. 


11:00 P.M. Isaac Hunter, Negro truck 
driver, was pulled out of his truck and 
severely beaten by a white gang. He 
was refused refuge by white home own- 
ers, and hid under a rowboat for four 
hours. 

He came out at 4 A.M. and hailed 
policemen nearby. “They told me to 





Our Readers Write 
(Continued from page 2) 


Dr. O’Connor’s article in the June ‘57 
issue is excellent, as far as it goes, but it 
does not go far enough. 

It does not acknowledge the fact that pro- 
fessing Christians have not always practiced 
Christianity, hence, the alienation of the 
worker that Pius XI so often decried. 

JOHN ERIT 
Westwood, New Jersey 


HURRAHS FOR US 


Dear Editor: | am always interested to read 

COMMUNITY, which is an admirable advo- 

cate and exponent of Interracial Justice. 
SCHUYLER N. WARREN 
Bath, England 


Dear Editor: We want to thank you sincerely 
for your letter and to know of your interest 
and concern in the witness which we are 
trying to make here in Georgia. It means 
much to us to know that we are not alone 
in this and that many people of goodwill 
like you are standing with us. 

The first issue of COMMUNITY has ar- 
rived, and we have greatly enjoyed reading 
it. Since you did not give us the name of 
the priest who gave us the subscription, may 
| ask that you please convey to him our 
sincere gratitude. 

Thank you again, and may the presence 
of the risen Christ be real to you. 

(REV.) CLARENCE L. JORDAN 
Koinonia Farm 
Americus, Georgia 


Dear Editor: | think you put out a fine pa- 
per. Keep up the good work! The Church 


needs more people like you. 
ED BURON 
Chicago, Illinois 
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run out the best way I could,” Turner 
told reporters later. 

He hid again until 7 A.M. Then he 
found a white man who drove him to 
a hospital. Turner was hospitalized sev- 
eral days following the attack. 

Similar incidents were reported by 
other riot victims. 


Monday, July 29. The car of Frank 
Stewart, a Negro tenant in Trumbull 
Park, was attacked by a white gang as 
he was driving a group of children 
home to the project. The gang tried to 
force him off the road by throwing a 
blanket over the windshield and club- 
bing the car. 


Tuesday, July 30. Six white teen- 
agers were arrested in Calumet Park 
for refusing to move on. 

Two Negro boys were beaten by a 
white gang at Tuley Park, 9lst Sreet 
and South Park. 

A demonstration was made in front 
of the home of Frank Stewart. 

A report was made to the Grand 
Crossing Police Station— 76th Street 
and Ingleside—of a demonstration to 
take place at seven o’clock Wednesday 
night. 


Sunday, Monday and Tuesday eve- 
nings cars of Negroes were also at- 
tacked coming off a viaduct at 103rd 
Street and Oglesby. 


Wednesday, July 31. Mobs stoned 
homes of three Negro families at 95th 
and Calumet. 

A gang of white boys attacked the 
car of a Negro man at 93rd and Cottage 
Grove. He returned home, got his gun, 
and drove back to the scene where he 
spotted the gang. Alert police arrested 
him for carrying a gun, but failed to 
arrest any members of the white gang. 

* ak ok 

In another section of Chicago, many 
miles away on the West Side, a large 
mob gathered Sunday night, July 28, 
and stoned a three-flat building at 3700 
West Polk Street. A Negro family had 
recently moved into the building. 

Tuesday, July 29, the same thing oc- 
curred. 

Wednesday, July 21, a mob again 
gathered. Police dispersed the crowd, 
reported to number over 1,000 people. 

Nearby at Marshall High School, Ne- 
gro and white children on Wednesday 
began fighting. Police were called, and 
the Negro children were arrested. The 





judge refused to hear the case when he 
found that whites had been involved 
but were not arrested. 


COMMENTS 


e William Ray. news manager of 
NBC Central Division and Station 
WMAQ: “The Senate wasn’t the only 
place that civil rights made news last 
week. Chicago was another. 

“We are going to have this violence 
every summer unless our authorities 
crack down. Whether some of our 
white residents like it or not, more and 
more Negroes are coming to Chicago, 
as is their right under the Constitu- 
tion. And as more arrive, their living 
quarters are going to have to expand. 

“Either we are going to have con- 
tinued disorder (with perhaps a full 
blown race riot such as we had in 
1919) or the authorities are going to 
have to apply the same method to THIS 
kind of assault and battery or assault 
with a deadly weapon as they apply to 
those crimes when committed for other 
motives.” 


e Edwin C. Berry, executive director 
of the Chicago Urban League, in a let- 
ter to Mayor Daley: “These happenings 
are, of course, symptomatic of a segre- 
gated and a sick society. I am very 
hopeful that your leadership may help 
responsible Chicagoans to see and un- 
derstand that segregation is the root of 
this interracial trouble. 

“We are endeavoring to do all that 
is possible within the Negro community 
to forestall violence initiated by mem- 
bers of the Negro community. If we 
are lucky this will have a temporary 
effect. It can be made permanent de- 
pendent upon the demonstration of 
goodwill by local government and other 
community leaders.” 


e Daily Defender, Chicago Negro pa- 
per, editorial: “Casualties so far have 
been preponderantly on the Negro side. 
Patience is becoming exhausted and 
tempers are at the boiling point. 

“The Cicero and ‘Trumbull Park 
riots, the murders of young Palmer and 
Bivens and the nightiy beatings admin- 
istered to Negroes in various sections 
of the city—these are the patterns out 
of which race riots are developed. 

“The feeling widely prevails on the 
Southside that the law-enforcing agen- 
cies are not affording the proper pro- 
tection to Negro citizens. Fuses to the 
powder keg are burning shorter and 
shorter with each fresh outbreak of ra- 
cial violence. The police must act now, 
law and order must be upheld.” 





e@ Chicago Daily Sun-Times editorial: 
“The shameful outbreak of violence on 
the far Southside Sunday should be of 
serious concern to every decent-mind- 
ed Chicagoan. For this is the type of 
violence that breeds more violence. It 
could conceivably spread from one part 
of the city to the other, with disastrous 
consequence. 

“No law-abiding citizen can look 
with equanimity upon such wanton dis- 
regard for personal and property rights. 
The outbreaks were outrageous and 
Mayor Daley and the Police Depart- 
ment must see to it that everything is 
done to avoid recurrence.” 


e Senator Richard Russell of Geor- 
gia blamed “forced integration” for the 
race disturbances in Chicago. 

Speaking on the Senate floor during 
debate on the Civil Rights bill, Russell 
said if there were separation of the 
races in Illinois, as there is in Georgia, 
there would not be any riots. 

In a sarcastic vein Russell pleaded 
with Illinois’ Senator Paul Douglas 
“not to have anymore riots in Chicago 
until we can get this civil rights busi- 
ness out of the way.” 

Douglas countered that even though 
there were racial disturbances in Chi- 
cago, Negroes had free access to parks, 
schools, playgrounds, and other public 
places and were not under subjugation 
as they were in the South. 

Russell complained that if such a 
thing had happened in Georgia, there 
would have been a wholesale invasion. 
by newsmen and photographers and 
the stories would have been splashed 
over the front page of all the papers. 
“Yet the Chicago incident rated only 
page seven in the Washington papers 
and elsewhere,” he said. 

* oe * 

Victims of the riots growing out of 
the attacks on Negro picnickers at Cal- 
umet Park by a gang of white hood- 
lums can sue the city of Chicago to 
recover damages done to their property 
and for physical injuries received. 

In June, 1955, Attorney W. Robert 
Ming won a $5,000 judgment in the case 
of Wilbert Slaton whose skull was frac- 
tured in 1947 when a white mob threw 
a brick into his car. 

The court ruled that when a person 
is injured by a mob of more than five 
persons, the city is liable. The city of 
Chicago has an ordinance against riot- 
ing that allows for the filing of suits 
against the city by victims of mobs. 


—Clif Thomas 
Former Friendship House staff worker, 
Clif is a frequent contributor to WORK. 





Congress of Foreign Student Catholic Action 


® Sunday, September 8, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
beginning with Solemn High Mass 


@ Loyola University Lake Shore Campus, Chicago 


Under the Patronage of 


His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch 


Bringing together foreign students and American friends . .. express- 
ing our unity with the World Congress of the Lay Apostolate to be 
held in Rome in October ... promoting and deepening the apostolic 
spirit among Catholic students . . . discussing with other Catholic 


organizations in America. 


SPONSORED BY 


CROSSROADS STUDENT 


CENTER 
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Katholic Klansmen 


OOD NEWS for the Catholic who 

is socially insecure. Have people 
been discriminating against you: Have 
you been barred from country clubs, 
black balled at lodge meetings? Have 
people been avoiding you in groups? 
Staring at you, but not speaking? 


Don’t give up. You too can join a 
“discriminating group.” The old Ku 
Klux Klan has opened its moldy heart 
and will take you in. The Klan has 
announced, through Imperial Officer 
Bill Hendrix, that the organization is 
willing to overlook the fact that you 


are a Catholic if you can prove that 
you are anti-Negro. 

If you feel desperately the need to 
discriminate against someone, to prove 
you are really “somebody,” this may 
be your chance. Get in early, we sug- 
gest, before the Klan goes back to hat- 
ing Catholics, too. 

You might feel funny as a Katholic 
Klansman—but then don’t you feel 
funny if you’re an anti-Negro Cath- 
olic? 


—The Indiana Catholic and Record 
Reprinted by permission from the In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, archdiocesan weekly. 
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Chicago Friendship House 


bo 


Hold Monthly Get-Togethers 


VERY REV. MSGR. DANIEL M. CANTWELL. 





Friendship House's chaplain was made a “papal 
chamberlain” by Pope Pius XII, with the title 
of Very Reverend Monsignor, last month. 


URING THE SUMMER friends of 

Friendship House in Chicago have 
gathered for monthly get-togethers, 
planned by volunteers Aurelia James 
Boston and Virginia Lowe Fallon. 


(To Chicago-area readers: The next 
monthly session will be 8 P.M., Saturday, 
September 14, at Friendship House, 4233 
South Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 

(John Yancey, labor and civic leader, 
recipient of the Catholic Interracial Coun- 
cil of Chicago’s 1957 award for outstand- 
ing service, will talk on “Changes in the 
Interracial Picture During the Past Ten 
Years.” Everyone is welcome!) 


At the first get-together, in July, Fa- 
ther Daniel M. Cantwell, Friendship 
House’s chaplain, gave a talk on “De- 
velopments of the Lay Apostolate.” 

Father took this occasion to reveal 
some of the thinking and planning for 
Friendship House which he and the 
staff have developed in the past year. 
He spoke of two main areas: the work 
and the workers. 

His comments on both indicated new 
developments for Friendship House, so 
he prefaced his talk with some musings 
on “change,” and concluded: “We have 
a sense of romance about our past. I 
think we need also to have a sense of 
romance about our future.” 


Changing Neighborhoods 


Then he launched into a description 
of the work envisioned for Friendship 
House in the years ahead. 

“The challenge in northern cities,” 
Father stated, “is the changing neigh- 
borhoods. Today there are no stable 
interracial communities. I think Friend- 
ship House can make a valuable con- 
tribution toward solving this key prob- 
lem.” 

In making this assertion, Father had 
no claim on originality. Every profes- 
sional worker in human relations—and 
even the casual lay observer—can see 
that this is so. 

If theory left any room for doubt, 
the facts are inescapable: the rioting in 
Chicago, for instance (see page 1). And 
the story in July COMMUNITY of De- 
troit. The tensions and acts of violence 
in previous issues which have occurred 
in Ohio, California, New York. 


Beginning Made 

During the past year Friendship 
House has made a small beginning on 
this problem. Articles in March and 
April COMMUNITY described how a 
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staff worker has met monthly with a 
group of Chicagoans who are con- 
cerned about their neighborhoods. 

“We are anxious,” Father explained, 
“to broaden and deepen this work—to 
help other old friends, and new friends, 
too, find ways of destroying the bars 
that segregation has placed between 
members (and potential members) of 
Christ’s Mystical Body.” 

Developing such a program would be 
the major concern for Friendship 
House. 

Friendship House has also held many 
workshops for white groups in past 
years—offering an experience of being 
part of an interracial group. “We hope,” 
Father explained, “to expand this pro- 
gram, too, reaching more groups with 
such workshops.” 


Reaching Others 


Looking beyond Chicago, Father 
pointed out that Friendship House can 
also offer a unique opportunity to train 
young workers and students from other 
areas. A period of work and study at 
Friendship House can prepare them for 
work in the apostolate of race relations 
in their own communities. 

“And, of course, our paper COMMU- 
NITY will continue to be an important 
means,” Father added, “of reaching 
people throughout the country .. . to 
develop and crystallize ideas, and work 
out practical solutions to this problem.” 

Turning to the subject of the staff 
workers, Father pointed out: 

“When Friendship House began al- 
most two decades ago, there was little 
a lay group could pattern itself after 
except a religious community. Large- 
ly, I think, because of this we tended 
to think that staff workers should have 
no salary. 


Security Necessary 


“But over the years we have come 
to realize that this has meant workers 
could only stay a few years. While we 
followed the practice of not paying a 
salary like religious orders, we did not 
provide the material security which re- 
ligious do have—provision for old age, 
for sickness. 

“Therefore, we are now planning to 
work towards a modest salary for the 
staff. Need I say: this does not mean 
that staff workers have abandoned 
practicing the spirit of poverty?” 

A staff of four is needed in Chicago, 
Father added, for the central operation 
or National Office of Friendship House. 
Presently there are just two workers, 


Delores Price and Mary Dolan. 

“We hope to add two more workers 
this fall. In adding staff workers, we 
are looking for people who can. bring 
a background of talents and skills to 
this work for interracial justice.” 

He concluded with an appeal to the 
friends of Friendship House to join in 
the effort. “We need your help. And we 
need your enthusiasm and support to 
enlist others to help.” 

* * oe 

The weekend before Labor Day, Au- 

gust 30 to September 1, finds the Chi- 


cago Friendship House staff and volun- 
teers at Childerley Farm, 35 miles from 
the city. 

At Childerley we are guests of the 
Catholic students of the University of 
Chicago. 

This year we combined the annual 
study weekend and retreat weekend 
into one, with Father Cantwell giving 
a day of recollection from Friday night 
to Saturday evening; study and recrea- 
tion filling the balance of the weekend. 


—M.D. 


Washington, D.C., Friendship House on 


Study, Work, Pray at Farm 


IME AGAIN for the summer’s 

round-up—and quite a summer it 
was for the workers at St. Peter Claver 
Center. 

Steve Marsh and myself held the fort 
at the City House, ably assisted by 
Tom Powers, our on-again-off-again 
volunteer, and a number of dedicated 
part-time workers. 

Bud Gerrety, Don Dryer, and Hel- 
eyne Palecki busily manned our Mary- 
brook farm at Burnley, Virginia, ar- 
ranging for the accommodation of a 
multitude of young and old attending 
the retreats, study week-ends, and 
children’s camps, and at the same time 
keeping up with the garden work, the 
chickens, and the general routine. 


This year we again broke our pre- 
vious attendance record, mysteriously 
increasing our sleeping capacity to 34, 
and accommodating 43 people during 
the daytime over Dr. Willis D. Nut- 
ting’s weekend. 


Study Weekends 


Not just the quantity, but the quality 
of the weekends was excellent. Msgr. 
DeBlanc, as previously reported, ini- 
tiated the series with his talks on “The 
Christian Family and the Modern 
World.” 

He was followed by Dr. Nutting and 
his series on “Education and Christian 
Culture.” This was Dr. Nutting’s fourth 
engagement at Marybrook, and the rec- 
ord-breaking attendance testifies to his 
great popularity. 

Our panel on “Race Relations—1957” 
was held on the July 12-14 week-end. 
Dr. John O’Connor of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, the founder of the Washington, 
D.C., Catholic Interracial Council, and 
an old friend of Friendship House, 
chaired the panel and gave us the con- 
clusions he has drawn from the recent 
lecture tours which took him to various 
parts of the country, including many 
southern states. 

Dr. Lambert Molyneaux, who teaches 
sociology at the University of Virginia, 
entertained us with an interesting on- 
the-spot picture seen by one working 
for interracial justice in a Southern en- 


vironment. Dolores Kendrick, a Center 
volunteer, rounded out the panel with 
a first-hand account of the Washington 
school situation since integration. Do- 
lores substituted for J. Saunders Red- 
ding, who was forced to cancel by a 
book-publishing deadline. 


Talks on Laymen’s Role 


For the late July weekend we suc- 
ceeded in obtaining Father Dennis J. 
Geaney, author of You Are Not Your 
Own, for a most stimulating group of 
talks and discussions on “The Layman’s 
Role in the Church.” Everyone was 
most impressed with Father Geaney, 
who combines a calm wisdom with a 
realization, in considerable detail, of 
the great work we are called upon to 
do in the restoration of the world to 
Christ. 

Early in August, Joan Morris, a mem- 
ver of the Society of St. Paul, who for 
a number of years has been engaged 
in very interesting and original work 
in the field of projection, came down 
to give us a series of instructive and 
entertainingly illustrated talks on the 
intriguing theme, “The Apostolate of 
the Film.” 

The study series weekends were con- 
cluded with the return engagement of 
the popular and informative Mr. Riley 
Hughes, associate professor of English 
at Georgetown, author, and editor. Mr. 
Hughes gave us the benefit of his re- 
cent research on “The New School of 
Catholic Writers.” 


On week days between the study 
weekends we had the staff retreat, chil- 
dren’s camp for girls and boys in differ- 
ent age brackets, a volunteer vacation 
period, and visitors from east and west. 

The farm program will end Septem- 
ber 2, with the close of the volunteer 
retreat, after which time we hope to be 
able to give single-eyed attention to 
the many-sided life of the Center. 


—Jim Guinan 


Jim is director of the Washington Friend- 
ship House, called St. Peter Claver Center. 
He formerly taught at University of De- 
troit. 


VIEW FROM MARYBROOK FARM where 
study weekends, retreats, children’s camps were 
held this past summer. 
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COMMUNITY 


Battle of the Buses ¢ 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


HE “BATTLE OF THE BUSES” is 

nearing an end. Victory is in sight. 
I rejoice that this is so. 

Why do I, who have lived only two 
years in the Deep South, feel so strong- 
ly about segregation on buses? 

Because this form of external “apart- 
ness” is such a constant, humiliating 
reminder of the basic, spiritual “apart- 
ness,” or ghetto, which has been the 
hallmark of America’s racial pattern 
ever since the first Negroes were forci- 
bly brought to our shores in 1619. 

But today there is hope, as one state 
after another sees its bus segregation 
laws declared unconstitutional. Chang- 
ing these unjust laws paves the way 
for the changing of customs — which 
must be a gradual process. 

Living and working in New Orleans, 
I have had a ringside seat at this 
drama. 

Let me describe six crucial months— 
December, 1956, to May, 1957—in the 
lovely “Carnival” city on the Gulf. 

Watching a movement grow from an 
expression of an ideal to a law has been 
most enlightening. The following head- 
lines each have a story: 


“Kids Send Letter to Brownell.” 


My fourth and fifth grade students 
last fall were discussing a news report 
that the attorney-generals of southern 
states had been invited to Washington 
to discuss integration on buses with 
United States Attorney-General Brow- 
nell. 

The children decided to write letters 
to Brownell, offering their prayers for 
the success of the meeting. 

They received a letter of thanks from 
his office .. . which greatly elated them. 
The Pittsburgh Courier (Negro weekly) 
sent its local photographer to take a 





picture of several of the children. In 
the December 29th issue appeared a 
story with the above headline, telling 
of the letter-writing, accompanied by 
the picture. 

The fact that these children in the 
deep South—who have been forced to 
live behind the iron curtain of a small 
wooden board (called, for some reason, 
a “screen”) placed between white and 
Negro riders on every New Orleans bus 
—could make an expression to the 
proper authorities regarding a matter 
so vital to their dignity, was an im- 
measurable boost to their morale. 

In these children an inferiority com- 
plex is often evident. They will in the 
future bear much of the growing pains 
of the transition to integration. So this, 
I felt, was an opportunity to give them 
a beginning role in this drama. 


“Mass Meeting on New Orleans Bus 
Situation.” 

On January 20 a mass meeting was 
held in a Negro Baptist church to dis- 
cuss integration of buses. It was well 
attended, and one could feel the surg- 
ing hopes of the people, seeming to say: 

“We are not without a voice. There 
is reason for renewed hope.” 

The daily (white) press was very in- 
terested in the proceedings and carried 
a detailed article on page 1. 

Next the Inter-Denominational Min- 
isterial Alliance, which was the spear- 
heading organization, held a meeting 
February 1 with Reverend Martin Luth- 
er King as speaker. An estimated 2,200 
attended. 

Such enthusiasm Reverend King pro- 
duced! This dynamic young minister 
conveyed a feeling of wise, good, truly 
Christian leadership. He was hailed by 
other speakers as a modern Moses. 

At the meeting it was announced 
that on this very day a suit had been 


LORETTA BUTLER with St. Philip School children. 
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JUDGING THE JUDGES °~“Z.i< 


VER SINCE MAY 17, 1954, when 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States handed down a decision declar- 
ing segregation in American public 
schools unconstitutional, lawyers and 
judges throughout the south have been 
faced with one of the greatest chal- 
lenges they may ever have. 
Segregation had been built into 
southern laws. Those who wanted to 
maintain segregation asked themselves, 
“How can this one part of the pattern 
be changed without endangering the 
whole?” They knew, of course, that it 
would endanger the total pattern of 
segregation. 


Seek to Dodge De-Segregation 

So the immediate reaction of a great 
part of southern leadership was resist- 
ance to the change. 

Ways to circumvent the court’s deci- 


SEPTEMBER, 1957 


sion were plotted at meetings of south- 
ern governors, and of southern con- 
gressmen. Economic pressures through 
White Citizens Councils and new state 
laws (June, 1957, COMMUNITY: “Civil 
and Uncivil Laws’) came in rapid suc- 
cession. 

Typical of many pro-segregationists 
is former South Carolina Governor 
James F. Byrnes. 


In a talk to the Illinois Bar Associa- 
tion’s annual Lincoln Day dinner, he 
spoke strongly against the Supreme 
Court decision. It had, he said, “un- 
done all that men of good will in both 
races had accomplished.” If southern 
schools are forced to end segregation, 
“with great regret many states will dis- 
continue public schools.” He asserted 
that “chaos will result from ‘judge- 


(Continued on page 7) 
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COVER OF PAMPHLET ON BUS BEHAVIOR. 
The two pieces of “old wood” are moveable 
“screens” used to separate white and colored 
riders on New Orleans buses. 


filed to end segregation on New Orleans 
buses. 

A note of irony at this meeting was 
the setting—the city Coliseum where 
boxing matches are held. Looking 
across the crowded building, one could 
see a large sign over one corner: “Col- 
ored Section.” 


“King Predicts Victory for Integra- 
tion by 1963.” 

Interest in the daily papers was sub- 
dued. A story on the meeting with the 
above heading ran on page 18 of the 
Times-Picayune, with announcement of 
the bus suit buried in it. 

What other stories in the papers 
showed that events were progressing? 


“No Outside Aid, Rev. Hood Says.” 


This headline was used with a Feb- 
ruary 11th story telling of another mass 
meeting. Rev. Nicholas Hood, New Or- 
leans minister, told the audience that 
Negroes would have to fight this bat- 
tle alone without outside aid. Held in 
a Negro church, this meeting attracted 
an average crowd of a few hundred 
people. 


“Guide Is Given on Bus Mix Be- 
havior.” 

The following day another story ap- 
peared in local dailies; the New Or- 
leans States used the above headline 
on its page-20 story. The IDMA an- 
nounced publication of a seven-point 
plan for behavior of Negroes in a 
pamphlet “A New Use for Old Wood” 
(see picture). 

Several weeks later another push for 
bus desegregation was made, this one 
not by the IDMA. 


“Plan Is Asked on Bus Seating.” 


The Times-Picayune described the 
move under this headline. 

A priest and three ministers present- 
ed the bus company with a statement 
requesting “a positive program” to 
bring about desegregation, signed by 
125 whites and Negroes. 

The clergymen, who acted as indi- 
viduals and not as representatives of 
their various institutions, were: 

Rev. Eugene P. McManus, S.S.J., 
teacher at St Augustine’s Catholic (Ne- 
gro) High School; Rev. C. H. Snelling, 
Jr., Methodist chaplain at Tulane 
(white) University; Rev. Samuel L. 
Gandy, Protestant chaplain at Dillard 
(Negro) University; and Rev. T. C. Ay- 
cock, Jr., pastor of St. Augustine’s Epis- 
copal (white) Church. 

The head of the bus company stated 
that state laws requiring segregation 
had not been reviewed by the United 
States Supreme Court “and must, there- 
fore, be complied with.” 


“Integrationist Scores Probe.” 


A mid-March mass meeting spon- 
sored by IDMA rated the above head- 
line and a story on page 34. Copies of 
the bus-behavior pamphlet were dis- 
tributed at the meeting. 


Things seemed quiet through April. 
It was May 15th that the long-awaited 
banner headline on page 1 hit my eye 
as I came out of a store: 


“JUDGE ORDERS INTEGRATION 
ON N.O. BUSES.” 


My immediate reaction was the 
heartfelt ejaculation, “Jesus, Mary, and 
Joseph, thank you!” 

I re-read the headline to a colored 
lady on the street; she stared but said 
nothing. I walked over to the bus stop, 
where there was a white couple with 
a young baby. The baby was grinning 
at me, and I smiled back and—too ex- 
cited to stop talking—said to him: 

“You’re happy, aren’t you? Well, so 
am I. No more forced back-seat-riding!” 

The young father (to my surprise!) 
said, “Well, it’s about time.” 

Then the bus came, and I got on and 
decided not to flaunt the “victory” so 
I sat behind the white passengers (one 
of whom was sitting behind the 
“Screen”). I showed the headlines to 
the colored passenger in back of me. 
She was quietly happy and said, “See 
what I’ve been doing for years”—and 
in her hand was the rosary that she 
had been saying when I interrupted 
with the good news 

Getting such quiet, reserved reac- 
tions made me feel like shouting. It 
also made me keenly aware of the fact 
that the people here have borne this 
cross very much longer than I. 


“Plan Appeal of Transit, Park Rul- 
ings.” 


A brief article on page 3 of the May 
16th daily announced that the desegre- 
gation rulings would be appealed. (The 
City Park had also been declared de- 
segregated.) 

In announcing that all city and state 
laws requiring segregation at the park 
or on public transportation were un- 
constitutional, Judge J. Skelly Wright 
stated he would issue a permanent in- 
junction to halt enforcement of these 
laws. However the injunction will not 
be effective until after appeal processes 
are complete—early next year. 

So outwardly things remain the same 
on New Orleans buses. 

However, I have sat in the “forbid- 
den” section in front of the screen sev- 
eral times each week during June and 
July. Only once has the bus driver 
even bothered to leave his post and tell 
me that I was sitting in front of the 
screen. When I told him, “I don’t 
mind,” and stayed where I was, he did 
not press the matter. 


—Loretta Butler 


Former Friendship House staff worker, 
Loretta is beginning her third year as 
principal of St. Philip’s Catholic Grade 
School in New Orleans. Last year it had 
190 Negro students in kindergarten and five 
grades. It also had an all-lay staff of five 
Negro and one white teachers. 
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/ Compiles Papal Messages 





THE POPE SPEAKS, edited by Mich- 
ael Chinigo. Pantheon Books, Inc. New 
York 14, New York. Photographs, in- 
dex, references, 378 pages. $4.50. 


HE WORLD is adrift. It is filled with 

many people of goodwill; people who 
sincerely desire to know the truth, who 
realize something is wrong, and who 
would like to right it, if they only 
‘knew how. But no captain has ever 
been able to sail his ship on a true 
course lacking the instruments or the 
techniques of knowing his true course 
—no matter how much good will he 
has had. 

The Pope Speaks comes as a guiding 
beacon, then, to a chaos-filled world. 
Of course these papal messages have 
been available before; but in this book 
with the aid of the Vatican archives, 
Michael Chinigo has put between the 
same covers all of the most important 
pronouncements of the Holy Father on 
the urgent issues confronting the mod- 
ern man. 

For General Reader 

The status of man, human relations, 
education, science, art, religion, society 
and politics, atomic warfare, interna- 
tional law are among the chapter head- 
ings. 

The book has not been designed for 


HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII 





the scholar, but for the general reader. 
The Pontiff’s addresses, encyclicals, and 
apostolic letters have been edited. 
Where several documents treat of the 
same subject, the editor has chosen 
what he believes to be the most repre- 
sentative, where various aspects have 
been treated in several places, perti- 
nent parts have been taken out of con- 
text and woven into what appears a 
harmonious whole. 

The June selection of the Thomas 
More Book Club, The Pope Speaks has 
no connection with the quarterly peri- 
odical The Pope Speaks. This period- 
ical has been published since 1954 and 
contains all the texts in English, of pa- 
pal pronouncements. 

The Book has 22 pictures, including 
four showing the American Cardinals 
with His Holiness. 

A reader who takes the time to go 
through The Pope Speaks with a stu- 
dious (not necessarily difficult or un- 
interesting) attitude will find himself 
equipped with a sound basis for aiding 
the world to steer its proper course. 

—Bernard Lyons 


Bernie is assistant editor of the PEORIA 
(Illinois) REGISTER. He recently helped 


form a Young Christian Workers tion in 
Peoria. | ; 


Includes Slave Trade Story 


GOLD COAST MISSION HISTORY. 
1471-1880, by Ralph M. Wiltgen, S.V.D., 
Divine Word Publications, Techny,. IIli- 
nois. 181 pages. $3.00. 


HIS IS a fascinating account of 

value to those interested in Amer- 
ican Negro history. Of special note is 
the chapter on the slave trade. 

Father Wiltgen shows that mission- 
aries from the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century protested the abuses in- 
herent in the slave trade and constant- 
ly sought to have the trade suppressed. 

When the missionaries reached Up- 
per Guinea, about 1486, they found 
there active trading in slaves with the 
chief markets along the Gulf of Guinea 
coast. Native gold miners exchanged 
their gold for slaves supplied by the 
traders from other sections of the in- 
terior. European traders brought them 
first to Europe, and in the following 
century to the Americas. 

Three concepts were cited by the 
white traders to prove their activity 
was not unjust: (1) St. Paul’s teach- 
ings had implied toleration of slavery; 
(2) the supposed inferiority of the Afri- 
can placed him in the position of servi- 
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tude to the supposedly superior Euro- 
pean; and (3) it was common practice 
to make prisoners of war slaves for- 
ever. 

At length, in 1687, the missionaries 
made a detailed report on the slave 
trade to the Sacred Congregation of 
the Propagation of the Faith in Rome. 
They declared the trade unjust and as 
placing the traders in proximate dan- 
ger of damnation. The priests went so 
far as to refuse sacramental absolution 
to the persistent traders. Therefore, the 
report concluded, only an official state- 
ment from the Congregation would 
curb the damnable practices of the 
traders. 


Doesn’t Deter Traders 

The Congregation responded by re- 
iterating the condemnations on slave 
trade issued in 1686. Pope Paul III had, 
as early as 1537, put an automatic ex- 
communication on every Catholic con- 
nected with the trade and had said 
that the slave had a right to both his 
liberty and his goods. Pope Urban VIII 
had repeated the excommunication in 
1639. Neither of these acts had de- 
terred the traders. 


Not until the nineteenth century de- 
velopment of social and industrial life 
did Europe and the Americas gradual- 
ly abolish slavery, falling in line with 
the principles already laid down. 

Part of the value of this chapter 
lies in the account of the controversy 
over the question of the rights of the 
Negro slave. This question was an- 
swered decisively by Rome; and slave 
owners in Catholic countries were, by 
law and custom, forced to treat their 
slaves as moral beings. 

Unfortunately, slave owners in the 


United States knew nothing about the 
Church’s doctrine, and would have ig- 
nored it if they had known, because 
of our Protestant, Anglo-Saxon back- 
ground. 

In all likelihood, there would never 
have been a serious race problem here 
if our knowledge and customs had been 


more Catholic. 
—Russ Marshall 


A volunteer at Chicago Friendship House, 
Russ is a frequent book reviewer for COM- 
MUNITY. 


Liturgical Pioneer Jiprter® 


VIRGIL MICHEL AND THE LITUR- 
GICAL MOVEMENT by Paul B. Marx, 
O.S.B., The Liturgical Press, College- 
ville, Minnesota. 445 pages. $5.00. 


ONCE HEARD Dom Virgil Michel 

talk. I was a freshman at the College 
of St Benedict and, I’m afraid, not fully 
appreciative of my privilege. 

Later, his importance was brought 
home to me in an unusual way: our 
fall prom at St. Benedict’s, three miles 
from St. John’s Abbey, was cancelled 
when Father Virgil died. 

Not until I read Father Paul Marx’s 
book, Virgil Michel and the Liturgical 
Movement, did I realize fully why—and 
the reasons why—we received the fine 
training in the liturgy that we did at 
St. Benedict’s in the late thirties. 

It was not until I fitted the pieces 
together that I saw that my joining the 
Friendship House movement came 
through a chain of events that began 
with Father Virgil. And that at Friend- 
ship House, the strong emphasis on 
daily Mass and participation in it was 
initiated by Father Virgil in his en- 
couragement of social action groups in 
the thirties. 


Lived Two Lives 

Father Virgil, it has been said lived 
two lives. A Minnesota boy, he joined 
the Benedictines at Collegeville and 
was sent to Europe to study philoso- 
phy. Here he heard about the liturgical 
movement. 

Returning to the United States in 
1925, he began working to bring about 
in all the ways that he could a more 
full understanding and participation in 
the official worship of the Church. 

It is almost impossible to imagine all 
the things that Father Virgil did in the 
next five years, in addition to teaching 
philosophy at St. John’s Seminary. He 
founded and edited Orate Fratres (now 
Worship). He established the Liturgical 
Press. He began a series of religion 
text-books, With Mother Church, built 
on the liturgy. He organized a litur- 
gical summer school and the first Na- 
tional Liturgical Day. He worked to- 
ward popularizing the Missal and laid 
plans for the publication of the Short 
Breviary in English. 

Then, in a sense, life ended for him. 


A nervous RO ee gal 
A Pleasant Tale 


MEMPHIS JACKSON’S SON, by Mary 
Beechwood, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. 267 pages. 
$3.75. 


HIS BOOK IS pleasant but not par- 

ticularly significant. It is a sort of 
Horatio Alger story. 

Perhaps for younger people it would 
have some value in showing the im- 
provement in status for a young Negro 
coming up from the ranks and achiev- 
ing the goal of a doctor’s career. Mem- 
phis Jackson’s son Ken is a good, dili- 
gent, capable lad, but his path to suc- 
cess is difficult. He has to struggle 
against poverty and various tempta- 
tions that distract scholarly pursuits. 

Ken is only vaguely delineated. Al- 
though he is a sympathetic figure, he 
doesn’t gain the complete interest of 
the reader. 

The “white folk” are pictured well. 


loss of his sight made it impossible for 
him to say Mass and his Breviary. In- 
stead he was given the Rosary to say 
daily. 

After three years spent in the Indian 
missions of northern Minnesota, where 
he partially regained his health and 
developed a whole new program for 
the missions, Father was recalled as 
dean of St. John’s University. 

He worked here from 1933 to 1938, 
with a primary emphasis on tracing the 
social implications of the liturgy for a 
revitalized Catholic living. The author 
points out, “Here he did his most orig- 
inal thinking and made his specific con- 
tribution to American Catholic social 
thought and life.” 


Role of the Liturgy 

Father Virgil once summarized his 
concept of the liturgy’s role in Chris- 
tian life in the following way: “Pius X 
tells us that the liturgy is the indis- 
pensable source of the true Christian 
spirit; Pius XI says that the true Chris- 
tian spirit is indispensable for social 
regeneration.” 

Again, there were five unbelievably 
full years of writing and editing on 
the Liturgical movement, educational 
theory, the social question, and mod- 
ern philosophy. These were the years 
of encouragement and work with so- 
cial action groups, that Father Virgil 
was sure would be the logical result of 
a liturgical revival. (Among those 
groups mentioned is Friendship House.) 
He died in 1938, fittingly, on the last 
day of the liturgical year. 

Father Marx’s book, a highly anno- 
tated Ph.D. thesis, is amazingly inter- 
esting. He brings out the fine and full 
personality of Dom Virgil Michel, a 
man who has been called a turning 
point in the Church’s history in the 
United States. A review of that life 
and its influences actually gives a his- 
tory of the liturgical movement in this 
country. I found it the clearest pres- 
entation of the direct connections be- 
tween the liturgy and social action, 
that I have read to date. 

—Betty Schneider 


Betty is teaching English in a Chicago 
High School. She was on the staff of 
Friendship House, serving as National Di- 
rector and as COMMUNITY Editor. 


One likes the Princhetts, friends and 
benefactors of Memphis Jackson and 
her family. At times I began to wish 
the author would shift her attention 
to them and explain their emotions, 
motives, and conflicts. 

Chief character is Memphis Jackson. 
She is a powerful woman, capable 
mother not only to her own family but 
also to the white family she serves. 

While this is not a great book, it is a 
good book. I would recommend it to 
the general reading public. It may have 
special appeal for readers who are not 
too critical of the general “success 
story” pattern and not too distracted 
by the elements tangential to the story 
outline. 

Robert Lippert 


Former volunteer at Chicago Friendship 


House, Bob is now teaching at the College 
of St. Thomas in St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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THE COLOR CURTAIN, A Report on 
the Bandung Conference, by Richard 
Wright, foreword by Gunnar Myrdal, 
The World Publishing Company, New 
York 19, New York. 221 pages. $3.75. 


F erreange AND A HALF black, 
brown, and yellow people—65 per 
cent of the human race—were repre- 
sented at the conference to discuss ra- 
cialism and colonialism, held April, 
1955, in Bandung, a mountain town on 
the island of Java in the Republic of 
Indonesia. 

Called by some the most historic 
meeting of our century, the conference 
is still little understood. In a way, the 
gathering was a declaration of inde- 
pendence for the Asian peoples. And it 
will undoubtedly be a pivot point in 
the Asian history books, in much the 
same way as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in our own histories. 


Perceptive, Well Told 


Richard Wright, author of Native 
Son, wrote his view of the conference 
as a reporter and novelist. The novelist 
in him plays the greater role. There 
are more comprehensive, detailed, and 
objective reports available, but is 
doubtful there is a more perceptive, 
well told, and humanly sympathetic 
report. 

Before reading The Color Curtain, I 
had not read anything longer than the 
news items and articles in several opin- 
ion journals on the Bandung Confer- 
ence. A check through a local library 
shows there are few full-length treat- 
ments given to the Bandung Confer- 
ence; at least, few geared to the Amer- 
ican people. Two books still available, 
however, are G. M. Kahin’s Asian-Af- 
rican Conference, Bandung, Indonesia, 
April, 1955, published by Cornell Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press ($2.50). 

Regarding Mr. Wright’s treatment, 
there is very little of the actual con- 
ference reported. We reach page 127 
before he begins writing of the confer- 
ence as it progressed. The previous 
pages are given to reports of his trav- 
els to the conference, interviews, his 
own introspections and interpretations 
of the meaning of Bandung. 


Communist Tactics 

The most important contribution 
Richard Wright has made is his de- 
ciphering of communist tactics at Band- 
dung. This is of real importance, be- 
cause the western press gave compara- 
tively little space to the conference, 
and because many of the reports were 
geared to play a part in the cold war. 
For the most part, the western press 
ignored the West’s exclusion from the 
conference, and played up Russia’s re- 
buff. But Russia’s rebuff was not nec- 
essarily a defeat for communism. 

Listen to Mr. Wright: 


“Communism at Bandung was con- 
spicuous for its shyness, its coyness, its 
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bland smile and glad hand for every- 
one. Chou En-lai, clad in a palm tunic, 
moved among the delegates with the 
utmost friendliness and reserve, listen- 
ing to all arguments with patience, and 
turning the other cheek when receiv- 
ing ideological slaps. 

“In closed committee sessions Russia 
was attacked time and again, and Chou 
En-lai refused to let himself be baited 
into answering. Russia had no defend- 
ers at Bandung... .” 


A Sense of Being Outcasts 

Mr. Wright then goes on to report 
how Chou En-lai changed his speech 
which had been printed and passed out 
to the press beforehand. “What could 
Chou En-lai have been thinking amidst 
this ground swell of racial and reiigious 
feeling?” he asked. 

“Chou En-lai knew that he was ad- 
dressing lonely men, men whose men- 
talities had been branded with a sense 
of being outcasts. It cost him nothing 
to make such a gesture, to speak words 
of compassion. He offered no programs 
of industrialization, no long-term loans, 
no mutual defense pacts. 


Tie of “Asianism” 

“To the nations smarting under a 
sense of inferiority, he tried to cement 
ties of kinship. . . . There was an ele- 
ment of ‘Asianism’ in the whole con- 
ference. They had, beforehand, exclud- 
ed those issues upon which they could 
not agree, and they had before them 
an area in which it was obvious that 
they shared much in common. All 
Chou had to do was stand his ground 
and wait with outstretched arms, and 
they came to him... .” 

Mr. Wright makes some rather point- 
ed explanations of the positions of the 
United States and Communism at Ban- 
dung. It would take too much space to 
quote them here, but their outcome is 
summed up in this quote: 


Bigotry Hampers West 


“One delegate, I was told, had come 
to Bandung violently pro-West, but had 
emerged from the closed sessions and 
had said: ‘I’m as violently opposed to 
Communism as ever. But I trust this 
man (Chou En-lai).’” 

Richard Wright has made an impor- 
tant point here, and one that is too 
often passed unconsidered: The West 
is hampered in its present policies in 
Asia by its history of colonialism and 
bigotry. 

For ourselves, as individual readers 
of COMMUNITY. we might take as 
our cue the implications contained in 
Mr. Wright’s quoting of a high official 
in the Indonesian government: 

“In many instances Christianity pro- 
vides Communism with its justification. 
Communism is paying the unpaid bills 
of the Christian church.” 


—Bernard Lyons 


THE LIVING GOD, by Romano Guar- 
dini, Pantheon Books, Inc., New York 
14, New York. 112 pages. $2.75. 


HIS IS AN awe-inspiring book. It 

seems written for the reader person- 
ally at the same time that it is waiting 
for many. Father Guardini speaks to 
his people somewhat as a parent to a 
small child, not down-talking but bring- 
ing within their experience and real- 
ization the true care of God for all that 
is and occurs. 

Not a philosophy or theology lesson 
(or not only), nor yet a true-and-false 
test, these talks try to capture the 
meanings that lie behind words, behind 
experiences: that show the personality 
of God infolding itself to us through 
the pattern of our lives. 

Father Guardini does not dodge ap- 
parent inconsistencies in God’s way of 
dealing with men. “Is it not a terrible 
thing to be seen through like this?” he 
asks of our goldfish-bowl lives in God’s 
sight. These sermons face doubts as 
realities. One gets from them a sense 
of being contemporary with God. 

Concepts of God that seem foreign 
or unreal to us are so, says Father 
Guardini, because they are not daring 
enough. To instance, “It is not right to 
take the mystery of Providence too 
much for granted or to speak of it as a 
natural, slightly improbable, slightly 


Guardini Inspires 4 





From “The Living God”: 


“The works of man continue the work of 
creation in the realm of freedom. What 
takes place in the world of Nature is gov- 
erned by natural laws. But spiritual, moral, 
and social values can arise only from free- 
dom. These things have been left to man, 
and it is.his task to bring them to fruition. 
That is God’s will.” (page 67) 

“We are impatient with others because 
we hate our own wickedness in them.” 


(page 71) 


sentimental order which governs the 
world. The idea of Providence is 
grounded on the whole audacity of a 
living faith.” 

Of the books I have read by Father 
Guardini, this is at once the simplest 
and the deepest in'its implications. One 
could write too long about the realiza- 
tions it opens up. But writing about it 
becomes writing around the topic. It is 
better that the reader go at once to 
this book and set himself to cooperate 
with the living God in his own life. 


—Mary Ryan Boyd 
Now living in New York, Mrs. Boyd was 


a Friendship House staff worker for six 


years. 





Judging the Judges 


(Continued from page 5) 


made laws.’” 


Can Court Reverse? 


Thus, a question beyond how to cir- 
cumvent the law was raised. 

Was Byrnes’ “‘judge-made” law true? 
How could the Supreme Court reverse 
itself? How could it rule “separate but 
equal” was all right in 1896 and not 


all right in 1954? 


Rev. William J. Kenealy, S.J., dean 
of Loyola University (New Orleans) 
law school, explored this question in a 
sermon delivered before the members 
of the Louisiana bench and bar last 
fall. The occasion was the Red Mass, 
traditionally offered for the sanctifica- 
tion of the new court year. 


“General principles alone do not 
decide particular cases. ... A con- 
stitution needs legislative imple- 
mentation, executive enforcement, 
and judicial interpretation. . 

“Prevailing decisions of the Su- 
preme Court are the authorita- 
tive interpretations of the supreme 
law of the land. I have said the 
‘prevailing’ decisions of the Su- 
preme Court because, with all 
proper deference to (tradition), the 
very nature of the judicial process 
(assumes) the reversal of a prior 
judicial precedent whenever, in the 
best judgment of the Court, such 
a reversal is necessary to correct 
a previous error, or to interpret 
more accurately the meaning, and 
to apply more effectively the pur- 
pose, of constitutional provisions. 

“Reversal of a judicial precedent 
may be necessitated or the impact 
of changing political, economic, 
technological, or social conditions 
in a complex and dynamic society; 
or by the evolution of a clearer 
understanding and deeper appre- 
ciation of the moral and _ social 
values already implicit in the con- 
stitutional provisions themselves.” 


While Father Kenealy clarifies princi- 
ples, there can still be rather dramatic 
disagreement among lawyers — even 
among lawyers who agree completely 
with the goal of integration. 

Clinton, Tennessee, events illustrate 
this graphically. The Clinton School 
Board was directed to integrate schools 
by the Supreme Court and made ar- 
rangements to do so. 

Not until the arrival of John C. Kas- 
per was there any attempt to defy the 
school board and the Supreme Court. 
When Kasper and his associates began 


arousing opposition to integration, the 
school board obtained an injunction 
against these agitators. . 
The American Civil Liberties Union, 
a group which interests itself in any 
case where civil liberties of an individ- 
ual are being denied, took issue with 
the injunction, specifically with the 
prohibition on “words” and “picket- 
ing.” (ACLU itself is in complete agree- 
ment with the Supreme Court decision.) 
“We recognize that in tense social 
situations, it is difficult to determine 
exactly where the line of clear and 
present danger is, where speech goes 
outside the area of opinion and incites 
to violence. But the first amendment 
requires that such a line be drawn.” 


“ACLU Is Mistaken” 


Others disagree with where ACLU 
drew the line. Carl A. Auerbach, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin professor of law, 
says (April 1, 1957, The New Leader), 
“ACLU is mistaken .. . it treats speech 
advocating disregard of the integration 
order as deserving the same protection 
as speech criticising the order. To pro- 
tect speech critical of any particular 
law or judicial decision furthers so- 
ciety’s interest in truth and progress. 
But no interest of society is furthered 
by protecting speech advocating the 
violation of law.” 

While implementing the decision 
may raise such problems as the above, 
it is encouraging to know that there 
are numbers of southern lawyers who 
want to work for full compliance with 
the court decision. 

In a panel discussion of the North 
Carolina State Bar (January, 1957, New 
South) Irving Carlyle, attorney, spoke 
clearly about a lawyer’s responsibility 
following the Supreme Court decision. 

‘We should remind ourselves now 
that the penalties we and our children 
and grandchildren will pay for not 
obeying the law of the land . . . will be 
heavier than we now foresee. .. . One 
of them could well be isolation from 
the rest of the free world and the ulti- 
mate destruction of democracy.” 


—Ann Stull 
Ann is teaching in Chicago public schools. 


She was formerly on the staff of Friendship 
House in Chicago. 








WILL THE MOBS RULE? 71” 


Author Lillian Smith Warns Atianta University 
Commencement of Power of Demagogues 


From her home in Clayton, Georgia, Miss 
Smith, author of “Strange Fruit” and “Now 
Is the Time,’ sent COMMUNITY a copy 
of the commencement address, “The Win- 
ner Names the Age,” which she delivered in 
June at Atlanta University. 

The address has been called “dazzling,” 
“superb,” “best of the year.” 

In the portion of the talk reprinted be- 
low, Miss Smith tells how free people—with 
potential for growth and good—can meta- 
morphose into a mob. 


ECAUSE it is happening in our 
country, especially down here in 
the deep South where we live, I want 
to talk about the mob in more detail. 

There are three kinds of mobs: all 
alike in that they worship an idol, alike 
in that they have set aside both reason 
and conscience, alike in that they hold 
other men’s civil rights cheap, alike in 
that they value security more than sur- 
vival, alike in that they disregard our 
laws, alike in that they want to hurt 
somebody. But they behave differently. 

Let’s begin with the least danger- 
ous: Mob No. 1. This is the mob on 
the street, usually dressed in ordinary 
clothes. It may be in pillowcase and 
sheet. 

This is the mob that dynamites a 
church or a home; that burns the Cross; 
that drives by in a car, fires a shot at 
someone, and drives on; that writes 
anonymous letters, makes anonymous 
phone calls, threatens and sometimes 
kills. 

This mob is made up of the delin- 
quents and criminals of a community 
who are too cowardly to do this kind 
of thing until the community gives 
them a green light. 


Power and Prestige 

But Mob No. 2 is, in my opinion, far 
more dangerous. Because it holds more 
power and prestige. We might call it 
the mob in the gray flannel suit. Cer- 
tainly many of its members are chair- 
men of boards of big business; others 
are trustees of school, church, hospital; 
some are directors of banks or presi- 
dents of insurance companies; others 
are professional men. In the South, 
members of mob number two often be- 


long to the White Citizens Council. 

Do these men go out on the street 
and blow up a church with dynamite? 
No. They have a better way: they de- 
stroy the church from the inside with 
their cynicism, their hate, their panic, 
and their pressures. Do they shoot a 
man down? No, they destroy his rep- 
utation, instead. 


Hires People 

This mob’s strength lies in the fact 
that it hires people and sells goods. 
And its members use this strength to 
hurt those who deviate from their be- 
liefs. 

They are the ones who fire the teach- 
er who speaks up; who fire the young 
minister who bows to God instead of 
to White Supremacy; they are the ones 
who refuse the bank loan to the Negro 
who works for his civil rights and re- 
fuse the loan to the white man who 
tries to help the Negro secure his civil 
rights. They are the men who refuse to 
sell to those whose opinion they don’t 
like; who refuse to insure some of those 
they don’t like. They put the pres- 
sure on. 

Mob number two also gives its pro- 
tection to mob number one. Without 
that protection, mob number one would 
be in jail and would be kept there. 

It is obvious that mob number two 
has enormous power. But this power is 
given it by mob number three. 


The Invisible Mob 

Let us look at mob number three: It 
is difficult to do so because it is invisi- 
ble. 

This mob lives inside men’s minds. 
It behaves rather like the mob on the 
street, but you may not hear a sound. 
Mob number three burns a cross be- 
fore a man’s conscience, dynamites his 
reason, threatens his sense of secur- 
ity, sends anonymous phone calls to old 
memories, old fears that are sleeping 
in peace. This kind of thing leaves a 
man anxious, and hating, and some- 
times wanting to hurt something—he 
doesn’t know what or why. 

We can’t here, go into the deep rea- 
sons for mob thinking. But it comes 
to a region when an idol is worshipped 
instead of God—and when men give 
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up civilization’s germinal beliefs. 

It is this mob-thinking that pushes 
mob number one out on the streets. It 
is this mob-thinking that condones mob 
number two’s vicious boycott and pres- 
sures and leaves its members §sstill 
thinking of themselves as good men. 


Thinking Mob Thoughts 

For every violent act committed, ev- 
ery threat and effort at boycott and in- 
timidation, every hate word said, there 
are thousands of minds thinking mob 
thoughts. Enough to paralyze the police 
force, the courts, the judges, the juries, 
and all law-enforcement machinery. 
Enough, also, to completely paralyze 
public opinion—and sometimes enough, 
even to paralyze the Christian church. 

Here is the crux of the matter: In a 
democracy, enlightened, civilized pub- 
lic opinion must prevail; not mob opin- 
ion, but the opinion of millions of in- 
dividuals who have held on to their 
reason and conscience, and their belief 
in the free, growing human being. 

The only way this public opinion can 
prevail is for people to stand up and 
speak out. Those who believe violence 
is wrong must say so. 

Those who believe a man has a right 
to be different must say so; those who 
believe a clergyman should preach ac- 
cording to his. religious conscience 
should say so; those who believe school 
teachers must not be asked to take a 
loyalty oath defending segregation or 
the “southern way of life” or capital- 
ism or any other form of idolatry, must 
say so; those who believe that our art- 
ists and writers must be left free to 
create their dreams and ideas into 
paintings and books must say so. Those 
who believe survival is more important 
than security must say this, too. 


Can Destroy Freedom 


For otherwise democracy cannot sur- 
vive, nor, I think, can civilization sur- 
vive. For the mob’s power can destroy 
our freedom as completely as can any 
communist dictator. 

What a price we have paid for si- 
lence! So many decent, warm-hearted, 
intelligent people are silent, today— 
not only in our South, but all over our 
country: Surrendering their opinion be- 
cause they are torn between the teach- 
ings of their childhood and what they, 
today, know in their minds is right. Or 
silent because they are afraid to make 
the hard and necessary choice. 

In their efforts to be moderate or 
neutral, they either do nothing or some- 
thing totally irrelevant to the situation. 
And in a crisis that is a dangerous 
kind of behavior. 

(Dr. Harold G. Wolff in the Saturday 
Review told an interesting story of 
sea gulls. Sometimes a sea gull is torn 
betweer fighting its enemy or taking 
flight. Not able to decide which to do, 
it becomes panicky, and ends up just 
plucking grass. Well, we have a lot of 
grass pluckers in our South today.) 


Control, Channel Power 

The power of free people has to be 
controlled, channeled, disciplined by 
values and knowledge, and law—or it 
can be more dangerous to us than hys- 
terical world opinion (which it is close 
to) or than nuclear energy, out of con- 
trol. 

Because this is true, I consider the 
demagogue, the greatest enemy a 
democracy has. Not the dictator: that 
is communism’s problem. Our problem 
is the demagogue: the man who delib- 
erately betrays the people; the man 
who scares them, calling fire, fire, when 
there is no fire; who tells the people 
they are free to break the law, free to 
trample other people’s rights, free to 
slough off their consciences and their 
reason and behave like mad men when 
they want to. 

What can we do about it? Ah, how 
everyone whispers this to himself, his 
family, his close friends! 

The answer lies first in leadership; 
second, in the determined efforts of 
each individual to take his stand, to 
speak up, and try to create a climate 


of courage and hope and faith. Without 
the second, we cannot have the first. 
We need leaders, not martyrs. But 
we cannot have leaders, unless we give 
support when support is needed. 


No Southern Leader 

For 50 years, the South has had no 
great leader. This, too, is part of the 
price we have paid for our silence 
and for our walling ourselves away 
from the great ideas of our age. 

We could have had great leaders: 
there were men in our South with the 
integrity, the vision to become great 
leaders, but, we, the people, did not 
give them our support. 

We gave that support, every time, to 
the cheap, foul-mouthed demagogue 
who appealed not to our reason and 
conscience, but to our anxiety; who 
begged us to return with him to the 
past, a past which never actually ex- 
isted, instead of going on with the rest 
of mankind into the future. 


Not Too Late 

But it is not too late. We can still 
do it. 

The Negro group is searching for, 
and finding, its good leaders and is be- 
ginning to give these leaders their sup- 
port. What men some of them are! 

If the white group could only find a 
young leader to match the brains and 
heart, the integrity and vision, the 
courage, the energy and imagination of 
young Martin Luther King. For young 
Dr. King knows what every leader of 
stature must learn; that the way is as 
important as the goal we seek. And he 
has chosen the good way of non-vio- 
lence, of intelligence, and compassion, 
and goodwill. 

A young white leader working shoul- 
der to shoulder with Martin Luther 
King could do much to transform our 
South; to turn the mob spirit into the 
civilized Christian spirit that we should 
have, down here. 


Search for Life’s Meaning 


Now: back to you and me. We must 
go on painting our pictures, yes; for 
only by searching for the meaning life 
has for each one of us can we, our- 
selves, become human beings for a 
great age. 

Each of us must keep on searching 
for our personal view of this, our only 
experience of life. But we must also 
combine our efforts to see to it that 
the great ideas of our age have a chance 
to be acted out, to become strong 
enough to win over the irrational evil 
enemies and errors of our age. 

Remember we won’t do the naming, 
but we will pick the winner. Let’s get 
to work and do it. Shall we? Let’s find 
the new faith, the new compassion, the 
new understanding, and, yes, the new 
existential doubt, too, that will send us 
on and give us the strength and the 
courage to do what needs to be done. 
Let’s commit ourselves, deeply and 
completely, not to neurotic security but 
to the survival of man on this earth. 

—Lillian Smith 


“If our heart condemn us, God is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all things.’ 
(John I, iii) 

“The saying is inscrutable. But its depth 
does not come from the intellectual sphere. 
It speaks of the ‘condemnation of the heart.’ 

. From the condemnation of conscience 
comes the bitter conviction of guilt. Both 
lay a burden on man. But from the con- 
demnation of the heart there comes some- 
thing more. . .. It comes from the very 
roots of life. There is a kind of wrong to 
which a name can be given, but from this 
wrong there emerges something it is impos- 
sible to put into words. Life itself con- 
demns us. . . 

“What possible help is there? John says, 
‘If our heart condemn us, God is greater 
than our heart.’ Do you observe that this 
answer comes from the same depths as the 
condemnation itself? The answer is not: 
You have done right. Your intentions were 
good. Be of good cheer. No, the answer is, 
God is greater than thy heart.” 

—From Guardini’s “The Living God” 
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